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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 787.) 


“« Accompanied by my dear friend, John Han- 
cock, who was my very kind attendant during 
my religious visit to the island of Hayti, I visited 
very generally all the meetings of Friends in 
the States of New York and Vermont, and also 
in Canada ; and had many meetings among the 


people at large, where there are no meetings of 


Friends. The concern that lay with great 
weight upon me, during my religious engage- 
ment, was that Friends generally, and the dear 
young people particularly, might be deeply 
rooted and established in the saving knowledge 
of God and our Lord Jesus Christ; for “to 
know him, the true God and Jesus Christ, whom 
he hath sent, is life eternal.”’ 

“I found great changes in the face of the 
country in Canada since my previous visit there. 
What was then a wilderness, has now become a 
fruitful field. Friends have considerably in- 
creased, and many meetings have been establish- 
ed. Some are pretty large, and in most places 
I was comforted in finding among them reli- 
giously concerned Friends, who desire to main- 
tain our Christian principles and doctrines, in 
the fear of God. 

““T went up some distance beyond Norwich. 
having meetings among Friends and the people 
at large, and returned into the State of New 
York by way of Buffalo; thence visited several 
tribes of Indians, among whom I met some seri- 
ous persons; particularly of the Seneca Tribe. 
I have been comforted’ at seasons among that 
people, under the apprehension that the lan- 
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guage of the Apostle Peter is applicable to some 
of them at least, ‘ Of a truth, I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons, but in every na- 
tion, he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with him.’ 

“T visited the meetings of Farmington and 
Scipio Quarterly Meetings, also those on the 
western side of the North River down to New 
York, which we reached at the end of the 
Eleventh month. 

“ Treturned home in the Twelfth month, 
having travelled in that journey about five thou- 
sand miles, and that under great pressure of 


mind from place to place; and now, since my 
return, [ sit solitary at home, like mournful 
Jerewiah, taking up many of his lamentations 
as applicable to my own people.” 

For nearly twenty four years Stephen Grellet 
had been a member of New York Yearly Meet- 


ing. Though, during tbat time, his religious 
services in America and Europe had rendered 
his absence both frequent and long, the city of 
New York had, for the most part, been his set- 
tled place of residence. The time had now ar- 
rived when he felt at liberty to leave it, and in 
the Third month, 1823, he removed with his 
wife and only daughter to Burlington, New 
Jersey. He thus became, and continued to the 
end of life, a member of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

Stephen Grellet was not long permitted to re- 
main with his beloved family in their new place 
of abode. Early in the spring of 1824 he again 
believed it to be his religious duty to prepare to 
leave all to follow the leadings of that blessed 
Master, whose voice he had so long known. 
His mind had often been attracted in the love 
of the Gospel, towards some of the Southern and 
Western States, as far as New Orleans. After 
again attending his own Yearly Meeting, at 
Philadelphia, he entered upon this extensive 
service, which occupied nearly a year. 


[The limits we have prescribed for these ex- 
tracts will allow the introduction of only a few 
incidents of this interesting journey.] 


“Natchez, 11 mo. 23d. We arrived here yester- 
day, aftera long, dangerous and trying passage, 
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rendered the more so by the dissipation of our 
company; I was nevertheless favored to have 
many seasons of quiet retirement, amidst the 
noise and confusion that surrounded us. Last 
First-day, in a particular manner, will be held 
in grateful remembrance ; the voice of the Lord 
uttered in the secret of the heart was mightier 
than the noise of many waters, yea, than the 
tumultuous songs and revellings of the drunk- 
ard. 

“Hearing of several persons, both in this 
place and on the other side of the river, who 
have or have had a right of membership in our 
Society, we went to seek for them. They are 
much to be pitied, having involved themselves 
and their children in various difficulties by set- 
tling in a slave country ; they have also become 
slaveholders themselves ; they know it is wrong, 
but have not strength to break away from the 
chains they have made strong for themselves. 
We had meetings with them and their slaves. 
I think that the yoke of bondage, under which 
they have placed themselves, is heavier than 
that of their slaves. I felt much for some of 
them ; but I have very little hopes of them, for 
the love of money greatly increases their bond- 
age. My mind was brought under sore distress 
on beholding the immorality of many of the 
people in this town, especially in the lower part 
of it; cock-fighting and drunkenness are very 
prevalent; but the love of Christ, the dear 


Redeemer, who has not come to call the righte- 
ous but sinners to repentance, constrained me 
to endeavor to have a meeting among them, and 
to proclaim the offer of salvation through faith 


in Christ. Many strangers are at present ‘in 
this place, it being Court-time, and also the sea- 
son when planters come in from a considerable 
distance with their cotton to ship to New 
Orleans. 

“ As soon as my intention to have a meeting 
in the upper part of the town became known, the 
principal inhabitants, of their own accord, took 
care to have notice of it extensively diffused, 
and had printed notices widely circulated. It 
appeared by the wording of the notices, as if 
they had been well acquainted with the prac- 
tices of Friends, though a meeting of our So- 
ciety was never held here before. Their most 
spacious meeting house was selected for the oc- 
casion. It was much thronged, but remarkably 
-quiet, and, beyond my expectation, it proved to 
be a solemn, good meeting. The power of Truth 
was felt. The doctrine I proclaimed was indeed 
very new to many, who have seldom, if ever 
before, been at a meeting for Divine worship, 
or heard the terms of the Gospel and salvation 
by Christ held forth to them. The hearts of 
many were tendered, and several came to me 
after meeting in a loving and affectionate man- 
ner. Among those who called at my lodgings 
was a Colonel, a rich planter, who resides about 
sixty miles distant in the country. He told me 
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that for many years he had been a man of plea- 
sure, seeking only the gratification of sense and 
animal enjoyments, living out of the fear of God, 
not even thinking that he had a soul to lose or 
to save. About three years since, the Lord, in 
his love and mercy, brought him to feel his sin- 
ful condition, and the depth of misery into 
which he must be plunged for eternity, should 
he continue in such a course of life, and die in 
his sins. By the operation of the Divine Spirit, 
who convinceth man of sin, of righteousness and 
of judgment, his mind was directed to Christ, 
the Saviour of sinners. He was induced to 
peruse the Holy Scriptures, and, by degrees, 
the Lord opened his heart, which became ex- 
panded in love to God and man. He now felt 
that, if God, through Christ, had in his mercy 
so loved him, he ought also to love his fellow 
men. He looked upon his slaves and felt that 
the love of God is towards them, that Christ 
has died for them, and would have them to be 
of the number of his saved ones ; that therefore 
he ought to love them, and seek their good, 
temporal and spiritual. Now, he said, he longed 
for their salvation as for his own. He felt for 
them as his brethren ; whereas, before, he had 
only considered them as slaves or chattels. He 
had about four hundred on his plantation. At 
first he thought he would invite them to meet,that 
he might read the Scriptures to them, and try 
to persuade them to love the Lord, and earnestly 
to seek for the salvation of their souls. ‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘how should they believe that I was 
really concerned for their souls, unless I gave 
them proof that I was equally engaged to pro- 
mote their outward well-being?’ Accordingly 
he collected them together, told them what the 
Lord had done for him, and what he believed 
He would do also for them, and that he would 
endeavor to promote their good as far as he 
could. ‘To convince you of my sincerity,’ he 
added, ‘ from this day the lash of the whip shall 
no more be lifted upon you, By any direction of 
mine; your food and clothing shall be increased, 
and I will promote your general comfort. I have 
confidence in you that you will try to conduct 
yourselves well, and do your best on the planta- 
tion, and be industrious; but, rest when you 
are tired, and when sick I do not wish you to 
work ; on the contrary, I desire that good care 
be taken of you.’ His slaves were like men 
amazed at the hearing of such language; but 
much more so when, from that day, they saw all 
these promises fulfilled. They collect daily at 
his house, when he or some one else reads the 
Scriptures to them, and prays with them. He 
also offers to them, at times, such words of in- 
struction, comfort or encouragement, as the 
Lord puts into his heart. The slaves, on their 
part, appear disposed to do their best ; for they 
are as ready to evince their love towards him, as 
he has been to manifest his towards them. Of their 
own accord they have so worked, and the Divine 
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laws in force. They said the laws were such, 
and by their office, they were obliged to have 
them executed, though they did not approve 
them, and they read them to me; they further 
said, that, as I had meetings in the places of 
worship of other religious denominations, they 
requested that I would have some also in their 
large church (a Roman Catholic one); that 
perhaps the truths of the Gospel that 1 should 
preach, might lead to an alteration in their laws. 
{ acknowledged their kind invitation, but I did 
not feel that service laid upon me. 
(To be continued.) 


re 


and after you learn what the croup and other 
diseases of the nursery are, a single cough, or 
the sound of labored breathing coming from a 
little crib in your room, brings you out of bed in 
a moment. No solicitude or attention ean ward 
off sickness, and you see long days and dreary 
nights during which your children hover between 
life and death. But the bitter cup passes away, 
your children are spared, and your house rings 
again with the sound of merry voices. Yet 
every year brings new cares and responsibili- 
ties. 

The time comes when the children who have 
been taught at home must be sent to school. It 
never occurred to, you till you were a parent 
that there was anything very serious in this; 
but the tears come to your eyes as you see your 
boy, satchel in hand, on his way to school for 
the first time. The gentle influences of home 
are to be modified, perhaps antagonized, by 
those of the school-room and the play-ground, 
and you feel that the work of the teacher is one 
of vast importance. “The posts of time are 
swift,” and after a few years your boy leaves 
your house to find a home with strangers. His 
mother gives him many parting blessings, along 
with the new Bible and other love tokens she 
places in his trunk. You pray fervently that 
he may be kept from evil ; but your heart grows 
sad as you think of the imminent perils in the 
midst of which he must henceforth walk, and of 
the many who are .ruined by them. Your 
daughter, too, has grown astonishingly of late, 
until now she is almost too large to sit on your 
knee as she has done for the last fifteen years or 
more. A dozen timesa day you look at her 
with fatherly pride and fondness, and think 
how much she resembles a dear girl to whom you 
used to say tender and affectionate things some 
twenty years ago. A few years later, and you 
observe that a nice young fellow is contracting 
the habit of dropping in now and then to spend 
an hour at your house. He is respectful to you, 
deferential to your wife, and particularly kind 
to the younger children ; but you are not such 
a dolt as not to knéw that the young woman is 
the bright particular star that attracts him. You 
understand the whole case, and hardly know 
whether to be vexed or pleased. You find no 
fault with the young man, his intentions are 
honorable, what he is doing is perfectly proper 
—but why should he carry off your daughter ? 
Confidential consultations are held with the 
mother, and it is decided that the girl ought to 
stay for a few years Jonger with her parents. 
But that amounts to nothing ; for ina little time 
she obtains the consent of her parents to the 
step, and leaves you to intrust her happiness to 
one to whom she has given her heart’s pure 
affections. And so your children leave you one 
by gne, till your once crowded home is as empty 

last year’s bird’s nest. But you do not 
complain; you would not have it otherwise. 
































OUR CHILDREN. 
BY ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


“ Children are a heritage of the Lord.” Hap- 
py is the man who has them, “ like olive plants 
round about his table.” By no possibility can 
a mother’s children ever be te another what they 
are to her. Pure, imperishable, is a mother’s 
love. But a father may be competent to testify 
that “a babe in the house is a well-spring of 
pleasure, a messenger of peace and love.” Our 
poets have delighted to lay some of their sweetest 
offerings upon the cradle of the new-born child. 
And no wonder, for new fountains of feeling are 
unsealed by the advent of these heavenly visit- 
ants “ fresh from the hand of God.” Thousands 
of happy hearts are enriched by the streams 
that gush from these living fountains—hearts 
that feel the melody they have no power to utter 
in song. “ Heaven lies about us in our infancy” 
—and we find it easy to believe that good angels 
attend every child that is added to a virtuous 
family. 

The love that is natural to the heart of a 
parent is nourished and strengthened by the 
sacrifices we are required to make for our chil- 
dren. I remember to have seen, several years 
since, some lines written, I think, by an operative 
in an English factory, on the death of bis child. 
With great simplicity and pathos the father 
spoke of the babe as a “ little hindering thing.” 
One reason why children are so dear to us is 
found in the fact that they are our hindering 
things. They are constantly in the way of our 
selfish pursuits and enjoyments. They put us 
in the way of enjoying the satisfaction that is 
found in self-denial and sacrifices to promote 
the happiness of others. The fashionable practice 
of intrusting children to the care of hireling 
nurses and attendants, is bad every way. It is 
not only indicative of a want of proper parental 
affection, but it operates to suppress and kill out 
what remains of it inthe heart. The mother of 
your children finds it necessary to be much at 
home, and this leads you to reduce the number 
of your outside engagements, that you may 
spend more of your evenings with your family. 
Your care for your children is so constant that 
you do not lay it down even while you sleep; 
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breathe the silent prayer: “The Lord be gra- 
cious to you, and bless you.” And when you see 
in this‘happy company a little girl with a sweet 
face and a curly head, so like the one that used 
to drop upon your shoulder, you can hardly re- 
frain from catching her up in your arms and 
kissing her. And how genuine is your sympa- 
thy for all parents who have lost children, and 
how earnest your desire to comfort them, and 
how near and real has heaven become, now that 
your treasures and your heart are there! Once 
it seemed mythical—a land that was afar off, 
and covered with clouds and shadows ; now it is 
at hand, a city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. 

You are troubled by no fears that: you may 
not recognize your loved ones when you meet 
them, as a part of the great multitude whom uo 
man can number. Time has no power to efface 
their images from your heart, and you rejoice 
in the hope that they will be among the shining 
ones who will be first to welcome you to your 
home in heaven. Having confidence in the 
word of the “faithful and sure Witness,”—“ As 
many as I love I rebuke and chasten’’—you are 
enabled to say with the Psalmist, “ I will sing 
of mercy and judgment—unto thee, O Lord, 
will I sing.’ And not until we reach heaven 
shall we know which of the divine dispensations 
calls for the louder and more rapturous song.— 
Independent. 


Your hopes for this world are ripening to a glad 
fruition. Your sons have “come to honor,” 
and your “ daughters are as corner-stones polish-’ 
ed after the similitude of a palace.” 

And your cup runs over, when at “ Christmas”’ 
or Thanksgiving your children, and your chil- 
dren’s children, gather to spend a happy day at 
the old homestead. As you sit in the centre of 
a loving circle, or kneel at the family altar, you 
feel as the patriarch did when he said, “O 
Lord, I am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies and the truth which thou hast showed 
unto thy servant; for with my staff I passed 
over this Jordan, and now I am become two 
bands.” Yours is indeed a happy lot, for in 
this wide world there is no brighter spot than 
such a Christian home. 

Alas! that there should be so many families 
to which this description is utterly inapplicable. 
Alas! for the homes once vocal with the laugh 
of happy childhood, that are now given over to 
a dreadful stillness. Parents who do not mur- 
mur or complain, can hardly refrain from say- 
ing: ‘Qh. that I were as in months past, 
when the candle of the Lord shined upon my 
head, and when my children were about me.” 
But that cannot be. Your boy is dead, and his 
empty crib has been carried into the garret and 
stored away. Your little girl, too, is sleeping 
in her coffin, and all her playthings and articles 
of clothing have been gathered up and put out of 
sight. I do not wonder that you are corrowful, 
but you are not to be disconsolate,— 

“For God, who pities men, has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep.” 

The children who have preceded you to hea- 
ven are not lost. 

They can never be to you the forgotten dead, 
for there is a peculiar depth and tenderness in 
the love you cherish fur them. And when you 
contrast the glory to which they have been ad- 
vanced with the condition of those who are in 
this tabernacle, and who groan being burdened, 
you feel how selfish it would be for you to desire 
their return to earth. Thankful to God for 
having lent them to you for a little season, you 
bless his name that they are safe in the arms of 
everlasting love, and that if “ your faith fail not 
they shall be yours for ever.” And your heart 
has been purified, and your whole being im- 
proved, by the furnace-fires through which you 
have passed. You have a tender and generous 
sympathy for the afflicted, such as you never 
felt till you knew the bitterness of bereavement. 

And your afflictions have taught you patience 
and gentleness toward the children who are yet 
with you. When tempted to utter a sharp or 
hasty word, you check yourself by a remem- 
brance of the dear departed. The loss of your | it is notan inberitance descending from barbarous 
children has given you a new interest in all the! ages, laden with traditionary abuses, : which 
lambs of Christ’s flock. When you walk through | create a painful ever-recurring necessity of re- 
the streets, and see groups of merry children at form ; it is not the conceit of heated enthusiasts 
play, your heart yearns over them, and you! in the spasms of a revolution. It is the recent 


iinneiiahleipceiiinipiliihaaitsisns 
From E. Everett’s Oration. 
IS THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OPPRESSIVE AND TYRANNICAL? 


An oppressive and tyrannical government ! 
Let us examine this-pretence for a few moments, 
first in the general and then in the detail of its 
alleged tyrannies and abuse. 

This oppressive and tyrannical government 
is the successful solution of a problem, which 
had tasked the sagacity of mankind from the 
dawn of civilization; viz., to find a form of 
polity, by which institutions purely popular 
could be extended over a vast empire, free alike 
from despotic centralization and undue prepon- 
derance of the local powers. It was necessarily 
a complex system; a Union at once federal and 
national. It leaves to the separate States the 
control of all matters of purely local administra- 
tion, and confides to the central power the 
management of foreign affairs and of all other 
concerns, in which the united family have a 
joint interest. All the organized and delegated 
powers depend directly or very nearly so on 
popular choice. This government was not im- 
posed upon the people by a foreign conqueror ; 
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and voluntary framework of an enlightened age, exclusive domination of the other. In point of 
compacted by wise and good men, with delibera-| fact this is the allegation, the persistent allega- 


tion and care, working upon materials prepared 
by long colonial discipline. In framing it they 
sought to combine the merits and to avoid the 
defects of former systems of government. The 
greatest possible liberty of the citizen is the 
basis ; just representation the ruling principle, 
reconciling with rare ingenuity the federal 
equality of the States, with the proportionate 
influence of numbers. Its legislative and 
executive magistrates are freely chosen at short 
periods ; its judiciary alone holding office by a 
more permanent, but still sufficiently responsible, 
tenure. No money flows into or out of the 
Treasury but under the direct sanction of the 
representatives of the people, on whom also all 
the great functions of government for peace and 
war, within the limits already indicated, are 
devolved. No hereditary titles or privileges ; no 
distinction of ranks, no established church, no 
court of high commissions are known to the 
system ; not a drop of blood has ever flowed 
under its authority for a political offence ; but 
this tyrannical and oppressive government has 
certainly exhibited a more perfect development 
of equal republican principles, than has ever 
before existed on any considerable scale. Under 
its benign influence, the country, every part of 
the country, has prospered heyond all former 
example. Its population has increased ; its com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufactures have 
flourished ; manners, arts, education, letters, all 
that dignifies and ennobles man, have in a 
shorter period attained a higher point of culti- 
vation, than has ever before been witnessed in a 
newly settled region. The consequence has 
been consideration and influence abroad and 
marvellous well-being at home. The world has 
looked with admiration upon the country’s pro- 
gress; we have ourselves contemplated it per- 
haps with undue self-complacency. Armies 
without conscription ; navies without impress- 
ment, and neither army nor navy swelled to an 
oppressive size ; an overflowing treasury without 
direct taxation or oppressive taxation of any 
kind; churches without nnmber and with no 
denominational preferences on the part of the 
State ; schools and colleges accessible to all the 
people ; a free and a cheap press ;—all the great 
instructions of social life extending their benefits 
to the mass of the community. Such, no one 
can deny, is the general character of this op- 
pressive and tyrannical Government! 

But perhaps this Government, however wisely 
planned, however beneficial even in its operation, 
may have been rendered distasteful, or may have 
become oppressive in one part of the country 
and to one portion of the people, in consequence 
of the control of affairs having been monopolized 
or unequally shared by another portion. Ina 
Confederacy the people of one section are not 
well pleased to be even mildly governed by an 


tion of the South, that from the foundation of 
the Government it has been wielded by the 
people of the North for their special, often ex- 
clusive, benefit, and to the injury and oppression 
of the South. Let us see. Out of seventy-two 
years since the organization of the Government, 
the Executive chair has for sixty-four years 
been filled nearly all the time by Southern 
Presidents, and when that was not the case, by 
Presidents possessing the confidence of the 
South. For astill longer period the controlling 
influences of the legislative and judicial depart- 
ments of the Government have centered in the 
same quarter. Of all the offices in the gift of 
the central power in every department, far more 
than her proportionate share has always been 
enjoyed by the South. She is at this moment 
revolting against a government, not only admit- 
ted to be the mildest and the most beneficent ever 
organized this side Utopia, but one of which 
she has herself from the first, almost monopolized 
the administration. 

But are there no wrongs, abuses, and oppres- 
sions alleged to have been suffered by the South, 
which have rendered her longer submission to 
the Federal Government intolerable ; and which 
are pleaded as the motive and justification of the 
revolt? Of course there are, but with such 
variation and uncertainty of statement as to ren- 
der their examination difficult. The manifesto 
of South Carolina of the 20th of December last, 
which led the way in this inauspicious move- 
ment, sets forth nothing but the passage of 
State laws to obstruct the surrender of fugitive 
slaves. The document does not. state that South 
Carolina herself ever lost a slave in consequence 
of these laws, it is not probable she ever did, and 
yet she makes the existence of these laws, which 
are wholly inoperative as far as she is concern- 
ed, and which probably never caused to the 
entire South the loss of a dozen fugitives, the 
ground for breaking up the Union and plunging 
the country into civil war. But I shall pre- 
sently revert to this topic. 

Other statements in other quarters enlarge 
the list of grievances. In the month of Novem- 
ber, after the result of the election was ascertain- 
ed, a very interesting discussion of the subject 
of secession took place at Milledgeville, before 
the members of the Legislature of Georgia and 
the citizens generally, between two gentlemen 
of great ability and eminence, since elected, the 
one Secretary of State, the other Vice President 
of the new Confederacy ;. the former urging the 
necessity and duty of immediate secession ;—the 
latter opposing it. I take the grievances and 
abuses of the Federal Government, which the 
South has suffered at the hands of the North, 
and which were urged by the former speaker 
as the grounds of secession, as I find them 
stated and answered by his friend and fellow- 
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citizen (then opposed to secession) according to 
the report in the Milledgeville papers. 

And what, think you, was the grievance in 
the front rank of those oppressions on the part 
of the North, which have driven the long-suffer- 
ing and patient South to open rebellion against 
“the best government that the history of the 
world gives anv account of?” It was not 
that upon which the Convention of South 
Carolina relied. You will hardly believe it; 
posterity will surely not believe it. ‘We 
listened,” said Mr. Vice President Stephens in 
his reply, “to my honorable friend last night 
(Mr. Toombs), as he recounted the evils of this 
Government. The first was the fishing bounties 
paid mostly to the sailors of New England.” The 
bounty paid by the Federal Government to 
encourage the deep sea fisheries of the United 
States ! 

You are aware that this laborious branch of 
industry has, by all maritime states, been ever 
regarded with special favor as the nursery of 
naval power. This favor was at first extended 
to them in the shape of a drawback of the duty 
on the various imported articles employed in 
the building and outfit of the vessels and on the 
foreign salt used in preserving the fish. The 
complexity of this arrangement led to the substi- 
tution at first of a certain bounty on the quantity 
of the fish exported ; subsequently on the ton- 
nage of the vessels employed in the fisheries. 
All administrations have concurred in the 
measure; presidents of all parties,—though 
there has not been much variety of party in 
that office,—have approved the appropriations. 
If the North had a local interest in these boun- 
ties, the South got the principal food of her 
laboring population so much the cheaper; and 
she had her common share in the protection 
which the navy afforded her coasts, and in the 
glory which it shed on the flag of the country. 
But since, unfortunately, the deep sea fisheries 
do not exist in the Gulf of Mexico, nor, ag in 
the “age of Pyrrha,” on the top of the Blue 
Ridge, it has been discovered of late years, that 
these bounties are a violation of the Constitution ; 
a largess bestowed by the common Treasury on 
one section of the country, and not shared by 
the other ; one of the hundred ways, in a word, 
in which the rapacious North is fattening upon 

the oppressed and pillaged South. You will 
-naturally wish to know the amount of this 
tyrannical and oppressive bounty. It is stated 
by a senator from Alabama (Mr. Clay), who has 
warred against it with perseverance and zeal, 
and succeeded in the last Congress in carrying 
a bill through the Senate for its repeal, to have 


amounted, on the average, to an annual sum of 


$200,000! Such is the portentous grievance 
which in Georgia stands at the head of the acts 
of oppression, for which, although repealed in 
one branch of Congres, the Union is to be 
broken up and the country desolated by war. 






































which has been from the first controlled by the 
South. Then how unreasonable to expect or to 
wish, that, in a country so vast as ours, no public 
expenditure should be made for the immediate 
benefit of one part or one interest that cannot 
be identically repeated in every other. A liberal 
policy, or rather the necessity of the case, de- 
mands, that what the public good, upon the 
whole, requires, should under constitutional limit- 
ations be done where it is required, offsetting 
the local benefit which may accrue from the 
expenditure made in one place and for one 
object, with the local benefit from the same 
source, in some other place fur some other ob- 
ject: 


in removing the Indians from Georgia,—eight 
or ten times as much was expended for the same 
object in Florida, as has been paid for fishing 
bounties in seventy years. 
to pay for the expense of the post-office in the 
seceding States, and enable our fellow-citizens 
there to enjoy the comforts of a newspaper and 
letter mail to the same extent as they are enjoy- 
ed in the other States, three and a half million 
of dollars were paid from the common Treasury. 
The post-office bounty paid to the ‘seceding 
States 
average amount of the fishing bounty paid to the 
North. 
the sum total of the amount paid since 1792 in 
bounties to the deep sea fishery. 


South is laboring, aud which, according to Mr. 
Stephens, was on the occasion alluded to pleaded 
by the Secretary of State of the seceding States 
as a ground for dissolving the Union, is the 
Navigation Laws, which give to American 
vessels the exclusive enjoyment of our own 
coasting trade. 
with the Government of the United States, and 
universally adopted by maritime powers, though 
relaxed by England within the last few years. 


the purpose of fostering the commercial and 
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The fishing bounty is bestowed by a government 
















































More money was expended by the United Statse 


For the last year, 


exceeded seventeen fold the annual 


In four years that exvess would equal 


The second of the grievances under which the 


This also is a policy coeval 


Like the fishing bounty, it is a policy adopted for 


with that the naval marive of the United States. 
All administrations of all parties have favored 
it; under its influence our commercial tonnage 
has grown up to be second to no other in the 
world, and our navy has proved itself adequate 
to all the exigencies of peace and war. And 
are these no objects in a national point of view ? 
Are the seceding statesmen really insensible to 
interests of such paramount national import- 
ance? Can they, for the sake of an imaginary 
infinitesimal reduction of coast-wise freights, be 
willing to run even the risk of impairing our 
naval prosperity? Are they insensible to the 
fact that nothing but the growth of the American 
commercial marine protects the entire freighting 
interests of the country, in which the South is 
more deeply interested than the North, from 
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European monopoly ? The South did not always 
take so narrow a view of the subject. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 24, 1861. 


THE Lire or STEPHEN GRELLET.—It was our 
intention, in commencing the extracts from this 
invaluable memoir, to bring them to a conclusion 
with the current volume, but we find this cannot 
be done without such an abrupt termination of 
the narrative as would be extremely unsatisfac- 
tory to our present readers, and render the 
record in our pages very incomplete. We will, 
therefore, continue the extracts in a few numbers 
of our next volume. 

To the great mass of our readers, who do not 
possess the memoir itself, these extracts have 
been, as we have good reason to believe, peculiar- 
ly acceptable and interesting ; and we trust that 
our friends who have the volume within their 
reach, will not complain of the space devoted to 
the especial gratification and benefit of their less 
favored brethren. 





Frienps In NortH CaroLina.—We learn 
from letters written the latter part of last month 
in eastern North Carolina, that Friends there 
remained unmolested. They had not, however, 
been exempted by law, as has been reported, from 
military services. The Legislature considered 
the petition of Friends, but did not vote upon 
the subject. The Governor promised, however, 
to act in behalf of any Friend who might be 
impressed into the service. Militia trainings 
were held twice each month, and as the penalty 
for each non-attendance is two dollars, it was ex- 
pected that the amount would be collected from 
Friends by distraint. They had been summoned 
to attend a court martial on the 27th ult., to 
show cause why they had not attended the train- 
ings. The rumor of a Friend having been im- 
prisoned is stated to be incorrect. 





Postage Stamps.—Our Agents and Sub- 
scribers will please take notice, that after this 
date, 8th mo. 24th, postage stamps of the old 
issue will not be recognized in payment of 
postage at the Philadelphia Post Office, and, of 
course, we cannot receive them as remittances. 
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Letters deposited in post offices; with the old 
stamps upon them, will be sent to the Dead 
Letter Office at Washington. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to purchase the new stamps, 
or obtain them in exchange for the old issue. 





Frienps’ First-pAy ScHoois IN ENGLAND. 
—In the London and the British Friend of the 
present month, we find an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of Friends’ First- 
day School Association, at Ackworth, England, 
on the 3d of last month. The information con- 
veyed in the report of the central committee, 
and some of the remarks elicited by the reading 
of it, will be found, we think, interesting and 
encouraging to many of our readers, more par- 
ticularly those who are teachers and scholars in 
First-day schools in this country. The greater 
portion of the account is, therefore, copied into 
our columns this week. 

The same papers furnish a statement of the 
opening of a new building, in Birmingham, for 
Friends’ First-day schools for girls. The cost, 
including the site, amounted to nearly twelve 
thousand dollars, and a further sum of about 
one thousand dollars was to be expended for 
furniture, Xe. 


In commencing the business of the meeting, 
William Southall said:—“I have no doubt 
all will unite with me in the earnest desire that 
the Divine blessing may rest upon the labors of 
those who may be engaged as teachers on these 
premises, and that their great object may be to 
promote the glory of God and the advancement 
of His kingdom. In looking round this noble 
room, I cannot do otherwise than connect its 
erection with our late dear friend Joseph 
Sturge, who is indeed much missed from amongst 
us. He was the first to promote the establish- 
ment of the boys’ First-day school in Birming- 
ham, in 1845, and was its munificent supporter 
up to the time of his death ; but, as is well-known, 
his benevolent efforts were not confined to this 
place—may I not say, they extended the world 
over. 

I believe the establishment of First-day 
schools is an object of great importance in our 
religious Society, and calculated to be of im- 
mense advantage both to teachers and scholars, 
in a social, moral, and religious point of view.” 

William White said, in looking back and 
noticing the progress made since the conference 
of 1847, already alluded to, the teachers could 
not but feel thankful that the Divine blessing 
had rested upon their work. The effort was 
small at first, and some could enumerate the 
difficulties they experienced at the outset. But, 
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in the work of serving others, it was necessary 
not to be overcome, and to obtain what we 
desire we must exercise long patience. They 
could now hardly believe the change, if they 
turned back to the first disorderly and un- 
cleansed pupils who presented themselves, and 
contrasted their appearance with their present 
orderly conduct and decent clothing. Their 
quiet and even reverential attention to the read- 
ing of the Scriptures is very striking, and the 
habits of attention and seriousness are all evi- 
dences of the moral and social change which 
has taken place. They had now 971 scholars 
taught in the First-day schools belonging to 
Friends in Birmingham. Various useful institu- 
tions connected with the schools had sprung up. 
In the adult school two libraries were under 
the care of the scholars, and were supported 
by their monthly subscriptions; and the large 
accumulation of the savings’ fund was owing to 
habits induced by attendance at these schools. 
Increased attention was given to the duties of 
religion; and it was gratifying to know, from 
personal experience, how many were in the 
habit of going to a place of worship. Turning 
more especially to the girls’ school, to whose 
use this building was devoted, he said, it was to 
him really a beautiful sight, to witness the love 
and oneness of purpose which prevailed. There 
were no fine people coming down from some 
unknown height, and condescending to say a 
few gracious words, and then soaring off again, 
but a*kind and loving spirit, and a sense that 
all were working with one object on the same 
level. But let them not seek to glorify them- 
selves, rather in humble gratitude give all the 
glory to God, and their labors would be blessed. 

John Ford remarked that, in reference to the 
various means now in use to promote morality and 
religion, the Bible, Missionary, and school associa- 
tions of the present day, he declined to draw from 
them the inference, that we were better than our 
fathers, but rather that every generation of men 
had its privileges, and duties, and opportunities 
presented to us. It becomes every one of us to see 
that he is filling his appointed place of service. 
In conclusion, J. F. alluded to the beneficial re- 
sults of their engagements to young teachers 
themselves, and referred to the practice of visiting 
the scholars and their parents ; that sometimes it 
was their privilege to recognize, on the bed of sick- 
ness, signs of the awakened conscience; the germi- 
nation of the good seed; the dawning love of 
Christ ; the blessed sense of reconciliation with 
God, by the death of his Son, and the joy and 
peace of the young believer. Perhaps, too, 
at times, when the powers of mortal life were 
failing, they may have felt the pressure of the 
attenuated hand, whilst feelings too deep for 
words have filled both hearts, their pupilsand their 
own, and the tearful prayer on the bended knee 
has been offered at the bedside. These are 
some of the precious present rewards of the 





faithful teacher. He leaves such scenes with 
his heart tendered with love and gratitude to 
his Saviour, who has permitted him thus to 
minister to one of His little lambs. He 
thinks all too little and too poor that he can 
offer in return for so much love. He dedicates 
himself anew to his Lord. May this be the 
happy experience and the holy resolve of every 
one of us, whether older or younger, assembled 
here to-night.” 


> 


FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Information has been received of the safe ar- 
rival of our friend, Jozn Bran, of Iowa, at San 
Francisco, on the 24th of last month, on his way 
to the Sandwich Islands. He expected to re- 
main a few days in that city, waiting the depar- 
ture of a vessel for the Islands. 

Ropert and Saran Linpsey, the British 
Friend, of the present month, states, were favored 
to reach London in safety on the 24th ult. after 
a rather tedious voyage of 117 days from Mel- 
bourne, having been absent from home nearly 
four years. 

Isaac Suarp, having been liberated, as al- 
ready stated in the Review, to pay a religious 
visit in Iceland and the Faroe Islands, embarked 
ut Grangemonth on the 9th of Sixth month last, 
for Thorshaven, the capital of those islands. 
“ This port was reached,” says an account in the 
British and the London Friend, “ about three 
P. M. on the 11th.” 


“ Our friends went on shore for a short time, 
and distributed a few tracts. The vessel pro- 
ceeded on her course the following day, and on 
the morning of the 14th Oraefa Yokul, one of 
the Icelandic snow mountains, came in sight. 
At about two P. M., on the 15th, they came to 
anchor off Rejkjavik, the capital. The next 
(First) day was spent in quiet rest. ‘ About 
half-past eleven,’ writes I. S., ‘ we sat down for 
our little meeting. An humbling sense of the 
Lord’s goodness towards us, and the providence 
and grace whereby we have been brought to- 
gether here, and here enabled, in waiting, to 
renew our strength, tendered our hearts. Great 
is the need of heavenly guidance, for the way is 
new and altogether untrodden.’ 

The next day our friends were accompanied by 
Gisli Brynyulfssen, a member of the Althing 
or Icelandic parliament (to whom I. 8. had been 
kindly introduced by Dr. Mackinlay, of Pollok- 
shields, near Glasgow,) in calls on the governor, 
the dean and rector of the cathedral, and the 
bishop—the chief -ecclesiastic of the Lutheran 
faith in Iceland. They appear to have been 
well received by all, the bishop in particular 
smiling assent, and replying in a kind and 
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friendly spirit to A. K.’s explanation, in Dan- 
ish, of the object of the visit. 

On the following day (the 18th) a public 
meeting was held at seven P. M. in a large 
room at the hotel. This was densely crowded, 
aud great silence and deep attention prevailed 
while Isaac Sharp, interpreted by A. Kloster, 
and afterwards the latter, under his own con- 
cern, addressed the company. The number pres- 
ent probably exceeded 300, inclnding two 
members of the Althing, several thore or less 
connected with the priesthood, some females of 
the upper class, and ‘ what,’ says I. S., ‘1 loved 
to see, a large gathering of the poorer class, in- 
cluding many young people.’ 

After meeting there were many kind expres- 
sions of satisfaction, and those who were near 
came forward cordially to shake hands. A. 
Kloster heard one remark, ‘ This is just what 
we want;’ another, ‘We never heard the 
like before;’ ‘This is quite new,’ &. My 
friend Brynyulfssen said emphatically, ‘ O that 
you could speak to the people in Icelandic.’ 
Precious and deep was the calm upon our spirits ; 
and in the brightness of this northern clime it 
was near twelve before we inclined to retire for 
the night.” 

I. 8S. concludes under date of 6th Month, 
19th :—‘I thiok we shall leave Iceland for 
Faroe in the 8th Month. Small is the portion 
we ean accomplish. It eccupied Ebenezer Hen- 
derson five months closely to traverse the island 
The present pointing appears to be towards 
Krusivik and Oddi, south of this place; for 
which [ hope we may set off this week, as soon 
as our guide is ready and our arrangements made. 
Through mercy we are favored to be in excel- 
lent health.” 


—————<0-____ 


Correction —* works despotism,” should be 
“works desperation,’—in the letter of E. Bou- 
dinot published last week. 


Marriep, At Friends’ Meeting, on the 18th of 7th 
month, 1861, at Blue River, Washington County, 
Indiana, Exam Stevens, of Driftwood Monthly Meet- 
ing, Jackson County, Indiana, to Mary, daughter 
of Joshua and Hannah Newby, (the former deceased. ) 


Diep, near Martinsville, Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 
Ist of the 7th month, 1861, Exua, only daughter of 
John Milton and Rebecca Moore, in the 4th year 
of her age. 

The day before she was taken sick, noticing the 
passing clouds, she said among other words of 
similar import, ‘‘ Is not God in the clouds, and does he 
not take little children there?’’ receiving an affirma- 
tive answer, she replied, ‘“* I am going there to Him.” 
Very soon after being taken ill, she said to her mother, 
‘Tam going to die,’’ and after a short interval she 
_" with emphasis, ‘‘yes, mother, I am going to 

ie.”’ 

——, On the 16th of 7th mo. last, Micasaun Barss, of 
Richmond, Va, a member of Richmond Monthly 
Meeting, in the 63d year of his age. 
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This dear friend had for several months suffered 
occasionally with an affection of the heart, but the 
attacks were not sufficiently violent to cause any ap- 
prehension of so early and fatal a termination. The 
night before his death he was ill for some hours, suf- 
fering much from oppression, but in the morning 
seemed better, until one o’clock, when he felt sud- 
denly worse, and lay down. Very soon his children 
who were near him observed a change of counte- 
nance and spoke to him, but he did not reply, and 
in a few minutes he breathed his last. With those 
who knew him well, this summons from time to 


eternity can cause no apprehensions for his eternal 
welfare. 


Dizp, on the 14th of 6th month last, Marraa 
Cuerry, wife of Richard Cherry, in the 69th year of 
her age, a member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ohio. ; 

She early evinced an attachment to the religious 
principles of Friends, and was zealous in attending 
meeting, having been heard to say that it was a 
source of the greatest real enjoyment to her, to sit in 
a meeting for divine worship. She was a useful 
member, and filled the responsible station of elder 
for many years. 

Much bodily suffering was her portion through the 
greater part of her life, yet she went calmly and un- 
complainingly onward in the path of duty, never per- 
mitting a murmur to escape her lips, thus showing 
that her walk was closely with her Saviour. 

Her last illness was lingering, yet she was favored 
with her Saviour’s legacy—his peace, which took 
away the sting of death. She had done her work 
in the daytime, and now that the night was ap- 
proaching, she had nothing to do but patiently await 
the midnight call. 

She imparted much counsel to her children, and 
was often heard in supplication for them, and herself 
also. She passed quietly away as one falling asleep. 


—, at Yorktown, West Chester Co., N. Y., on 
the 16th of 6th mo. last, Parse MeKeEL, aged 61 years, 
a much beloved member of Amawalk Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. Y. She was warmly attached to our religious so- 
ciety, and often engaged to promote its welfare in vari- 
ous ways. She was largely endowed with asound dis- 
criminating judgment which made her counsel often 
sought by the inexperienced. It may be truly said 
of her, that she was an ‘‘ Elder worthy of double 
honor,’’ and a true mother in Israel, 

Her last sickness, though short, found her prepar- 
ed; her peace was made, and she awaited the sol- 
emn change with patience. She expressed thank- 
fulness that she had been enabled through mercy to 
give up her family so cheerfully, and remarked ‘‘there 
was nothing in her way, and that her prospects look- 
ed bright in the future.’’ 


, on 7th mo. 26th, 1861, Susanna, daughter of 
Erasmus and Elizabeth Nichols, in the 12th year of 
her age, a member of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Hendricks County, Indiana. She was obedient to 
her parents, fond of going to meeting and school, 
and was a commendable example of good behaviour 
in both, and well beloved by her schoolmates and 
friends. She read a portion of the Holy Scriptures 
every night before retiring to rest. Sometime before 
she was taken sick, on being asked by her mother if 
she knew what prayer meant, she said she did, for 
she prayed every night before she went to sleep. A 
few hours before her departure she bid her parents 


and all of her friends present, farewell, and afterwards 
said she was ready to go. 


——, at South Danvers, on the 8th inst., CaTHa- 


ninE D., daughter of Enoch and Ruth D. Page, aged 
about 5 months. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS. 


The General Commfttee on First-day Schools for 


- Scriptural Instruction of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 


have had under consideration a general Conference 
of Superintendents, Teachers, Committees, and others 
who take an interest in that work, males and fe- 
males, not only of theirown Yearly Meeting, but 
the Society at large. 

Arrangements for such a Conference have accord- 
ly been made by a sub-committee, to be held in the 
City of Cincinnati, on Fifth-day, the tenth of Tenth 
month, 1861 (very soon after Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing) and continue probably several days. 

It is believed that a friendly intercourse between 
such as are engaged in this branch of Christian In- 
struction may be interesting and profitable. Way 
may thus be opened for the development of individ- 
ual experience, and for free discussion and examina- 


The most efficient modes of conducting such 
schools. 

How good order and attention may be best secured. 

How the spiritual interests of the Teachers and 
children may be best promoted. 

How failure in success may be best avoided. 

How the attention and interest of the older stu- 
dents may be best retained, so that they may become 
fitted to take the place of Teachers, &c. 

The formation of Infant Classes, and the best mode 
of instructing them. 

The relative advantages of rewards and prizes. 

And any other subjects which may be appropriate. 

Such Friends as have had experience in the work 
of Scriptural Instruction in such Schools, in different 
parts of the country, are invited to prepare and for- 
ward Essays on the subject, whether they can attend 
or not. 

In order that every Scriptural School may be rep- 
resented, we desire that a delegate or more from each 
School in the several Yearly Meetings be appointed 
to attend, and that the names of such delegates be 
duly forwarded by mail to Dr. David Judkins, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

We affectionately invite Superintendents, Teach- 
ers, and others, as aforesaid to attend. 

Elijah Coffin, David. Marshall, 
Murray Shipley, Hiram Hadley, 
David Judkins, Rhoda M. Coffin, 
John Hadley, Jr. Sarah Smith, 
Daniel Clark, Hannah D. Shipley, 


Committee of Arrangement. 
Cincinnati, Tth Month 1st, 1861. 





CaTuarine M. Surpey will open her school at the 
Northwest corner of Filbert and Juniper Streets, on 
the first of Ninth month, 1861. 


The course of study will include the usual branches 
of an English education. Drawing and the French 
and Latin languages will be taught, and attention 
will also be given to Sewing. When desired by 
parents or guardians, the lessons may be prepared at 
school. Unusual facilities will be afforded for exer- 
cise during the time of recess. 

The School Year will be divided into two Sessions 
of five months each ; commencing the first of Ninth 
month, and the first of Second month. For pupils 
over twelve years of age, $25 per term; for those 
under twelve, $20. 

Drawing, Latin, and French, Fuel and Stationery, 
at the usual charge. .Term bills will be payable in 
Eleventh month (November), and Fourth month. 
Pupils will not be received for a shorter period 


tion of various matters of interest relating to that |700ms adjoining Friends’ meeting house on Twelfth 
work ; such, for instance, as the following : 
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than one year, and no deduction will be madefor ab- 
sence, except in cases of protracted illness. 

It is hoped that while the intellectual culture of 
the pupils will claim the attention of their teachers, 
their moral and religious welfare will not be neglect- 


References.—Mary Anna Longstreth, Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., Charles Yarnall, Marmaduke C. Cope, Sarah 
F. Smiley, Alexander Brown, Dr. John D. Griscom, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas Kimber, John M. 
Whitall. 

Residence, 238 South Tenth Street.—lt. 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Department of these Schools, for the 
Western District, will be re-opened on the 24 of 9th 
month, by Racuet E. BALpERston, in the commodious 


street, entrance on Clover street. 

In thts school young children of both sexes are 
instructed, and well grounded in the elementary 
branches of education, so as to prepare them for the 
higher departments of study, while their moral and 
religious welfare is carefully regarded. 

Philadelphia, 8th mo., 1861.—2t. 


———___-+~+ee—- 


FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION IN 


ENGLAND. 


The annual meeting of the above Association 
was held in the meeting-house at Ackworth on 
Fourth-day evening, the 3d of Seventh month 
last. There was a large attendance of Friends. 

George Thomas (of Bristol) presided, and in 
opening the business of the meeting, said that he 
could only suppose that he had been placed in his 
present position from the fact, that he became a 


year 1810. He believed that the movement had 
been begun still earlier by bis friend Samuel 
Fox of Nottingham. He remembered being at 
the General Meeting at Ackworth thirteen years 
ago, when, in connection with some other Friends, 
he endeavored to excite an interest in the First- 
day school question. 


E in the Bristol school so long ago as the 


Although the cause was 
at that time looked upon somewhat coldly by 
many Friends, yet in the end the Association 
was formed, and it had gone on steadily increas- 
ing ever since. He believed that First-day 
schools had a most important influence in form- 
ing the characters of the rising generation. 
Temperance societies had also been largely 
associated with the schools. ‘There were now in 
our schools 6870 scholars, which he thought 
was an indication of pretty good success. 

The Treasurer’s accouat having been read and 
passed, the annual report of the central com- 
wittee was read by the Secretary. 

The report stated that it had been ascertained 
that there were on the 31st of Third Month last, 
in England and Ireland, 51 Friends’ First-day 
schools, with 721 teachers and 6870 scholars ; 
the increase for the year being about 80 teachers 
and 1000 scholars, and since 1855 about 400 
teachers and 4000 scholars. 

Deputations from the Association had visited 
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Reading in the 9th month, and Southampton, ;ever the deputation had gone in England a 
Brighton, and Lewes in the 2d month last. In| school had been established, and hoped Friends 
each of these places the visit had been followed | would enable them by supplying the funds to 
by some effort on the part of Friends in the | coutinue their labors still further. He hoped 
formation of a school.. William White and/ too, that they would have further invitations 
Frederick Cooper had also paid a visit to many| from other places to ‘come over and help 
of the meetings of Friends in lreland in the 4th | them.” 
month. They had been very kindly received,} The Chairman made a slight addition to the 
and were pleased to find in the north some large | report on the Bristol school, by saying that about 
and efficient schools in operation. In the south,} 120 boys came to Friends’ meeting, as it was 
the condition of the people appeared to present | found they previously went to no place of wor- 
great obstacles in the way of any such efforts.;ship. He thought the Bristol teachers had 
The deputation felt that the position of Friends | scarcely done themselves justice in the account 
in Ireland in this respect called for our warm) they had given of their proceedings. 
sympathy, whilst they desire toencourage them} John Hall Thorp should like to see still more 
to consider whether something more than has| young Friends engaged in First-day schools, and 
yet been done might not rightly be attempted. | encouraged heads of families to consider whether 
After a general review of the condition and | they could not take some part in the schools. 
procecdings of the various First-day schools in| John L. Eddy (from America) had been much 
correspondence with the committee, the report| interested in the report, and would encourage 
alluded to a communication which had been re-} Friends to continue their exertions for the good 
ceived from some Friends in Melbourne, whe! of their fellow-creatures. He stated that in 
were anxious to establish a First-day school} America, the schools were held at the meeting- 
there. Some notice was also introduced of the | houses, and were open for all. In many meet- 
Scriptural schools for Friends’ children establish- | ings the schools are only kept up a part of the 
ed within the limits of many of the American! year. He thought a good deal might be done 
Yearly Meetings. for them by parents giving their countenance to 
The report concluded with general observa-| the schools. 
tions on the present position of the First-day| Edward Pierson had listened with great in- 
school movement, encouraging the teachers to| terest to that part of the report which related to 
continued earnestness and diligence in humble| Ireland. He sympathized with Friends there 
dependence upon the divine blessing, and extend- | under their difficulties, and hoped the time would 
ing a cordial invitation to those who had not yet | come when they would be enabled to overcome 
engaged in the work, to consider what may be|them. To give up in despair was always a bad 
their duty in regard to it. plav. He believed there was a good opening 
Joseph Thorp said he had listened to the re-| for Friends in all parts of the country. Other 
port with great interest. The subject had been|sects failed to keep their scholars after about 
so well treated, that if they had heard no other | eighteen years old, and he thought this was a 
word than what had been read, they would have | peculiar call upon Friends. Our young men 
gone home with their faith strengthened and| have a good education, and should invite this 
their energies renewed. There was cause for | class and teach them in separate rooms ; as the 
encourag+ment in the belief that many of our) do not like to mix with young children. Thirty 
‘members had been engaged in this work in a| or forty men may be taught by one person. 
right spirit ; he believed as they wereconcerned| John Ford was under the impression that in 
to labor thus, their work would be doubly blest ;| America female teachers were employed in boys’ 
both to those who had been teaching and to the| schools, and the reverse. He thought this a 
taught. He desired the encouragement of| good idea. In England, young women Friends 
Friends in this labor of love, and believed it| have been teaching in a boys’ school with very 
would tend to increase the spiritual vitality with-| great success; they seemed charmed by female 
in the borders of our Society. He proposed-the| influence. ‘There is a great deal in these ragged 
adoption of the report. poor children feeling that those who teach 
Josiah Forster suggested that some parts of| them have sympathy with them. 
the report might be printed and circulated as a| Jobn B. Beale (of Dublin) spoke of the great 
tract, and thought that if some of the truths| stimulus that the visit of the deputation had 
there set forth could be more fully brought home| been in many places in Ireland. With regard 
to some of our young Friends in small meetings, | tothe Dublin visit, the interest infused was still 
they would be stimulated to the inquiry how far| at work, and good would result. Their scholars 
they were coming up to their duty. were chiefly Protestants; only twelve Roman 
Frederick Cooper hoped the suggestion of| Catholics. They have a school on Third-day 
Josiah Forster would be acted upon, as it would | evenings for secular instruction ; they have also 
stir up those*’who were not already engaged to|a library for the use of the scholars, and a 
further action. savings’ fund. The teachers’ meetings, which 
Arthur Naish reminded Friends, that wher-! have been commenced, have infused an interest 
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into the school, and have increased the interest 
of the teachers in each other. 

The report was adopted, and ordered to be 
printed and circulated. 

The central committee for the ensuing year 
was then appointed ; after which 

W. C. Parker referred to the school at Dar- 
lington. There success had been so great and 
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Walter Sturge hoped that none would be dis- 
couraged from entering on the work by small 
qualifications. He reminded Friends of the 


| saying of the late Joseph Sturge, that “if a 


| young Friend felt his qualifications only equal 

to teaehing A BC to little boys, that was enough: 
qualification would grow by use.” 

Isaac Brown thought J. 8. Fry’s remarks had 


so long continued, that they had been fearful of | an important bearing upon adult teaching. The 


a reaction; but there had been a steady, satis- 
factory progress. One-fourth of the First-day 
scholars in the town are taught at the Friends’ 
school. On Fifth and Sixth-day evenings the 
teachers meet to read over those parts together 
which are to be the subjects of the next First- 
day’s lesson. This has been found a great ad- 
vantage. 

Joseph §S. Fry addressed the Ackworth 
scholars (some of the older boys and girls being 
present), in the hope that they would be induced 
to become workers in this field when they left 
school. He reminded them of the blessings 
they enjoyed in comparison with many of those 
who were taught in our First-day schools. Many 
of these were turned cut into the streets, and 
so trained in vice that one could only be sur- 
prised that their behaviour in school was so good 
as it was. He believed the “ talent’’ of a moral 
and religious education was one of the most im- 
portant committed to our trust, and would en- 
courage all to make a good use of it. One way 
by which young people can acknowledge their 
own blessing, is by trying to impart their know- 
ledge to others; and as we try to be faithful in 
this one small matter, the way may open for 
something further. We cannot indeed qualify 
ourselves for this further service—the true 
qualification must come from an altogether dif- 
ferent source; but he believed that if we care- 
fully watched for the pointings of duty, we 
should receive qualification for serving the Lord 


in various ways ; and he desired that our inquity | 


might more frequently be, “‘ What shall [ ren- 
der unto the Lord, for all his benefits toward 
me ?”’ 

Thomas Pumphrey was glad of the remarks 
of the previous speaker. When he looked round 


superior education in our Society rendered our 
young men peculiarly fitted to teach adults, and 
he adduced an instance of a meeting where there 
appeared no opening for a junior school. The 
young Friends, however, canvassed the town for 
older scholars; they met with a very pleasant 
reception, and much encouragement. Many 
hoped they would open an adult school, by which 
those who had left the younger schools at about 
eighteen or more would have further care, and 
when further trained and taught, such might 
return, and themselves become teachers in other 
schools; some not of the Society offered to pro- 
vide funds, and thought it was time Friends 
took some part in this work. He(I. B.) believ- 
ed Friends would generally find that they had 
the hearty co-operrtaon of others not of our 
Society. 

A few remarks were then made by Henry 
Whitten, and after a pause, during which vocal 
prayer was offered, the company separated. 


—_——— oo 
LIBERIA. 


At a recent meeting of the New Hampshire 
Colonization Society, Alexander Crummell, a 
colored gentleman from Liberia, delivered a very 
interesting address. He said, the eyes of the 
whole civilized world appear at length to be 
turned toward Africa. Those who have travel- 
led over the continent have endeavored to find 
out the great secret which has seemed to shut 
her out, as it were, from the civilized world. 

There is need for interest in Africa, for she 
stands almost alone in darkness, and divorced 
from all enlightened nations. But that precept, 


- Go ye into all the world,’ embraced Africa. 


How can she be brought up and out where the 


he was cheered to find that so many Ackworth | light of civilization and truth can shine in upon 
scholars were engaged in the work. He re-|her and chase away the darkness? Trade alone 
membered that the young man spoken of at) cannot do it; the graves of the noble white men 
Settle had been an Ackworth scholar, and either ‘sent as missionaries, scattered here and there 
one or two of his associates had been the same. | along her borders, show that for them a mission 
It was not the possession of great talents, or| of mercy is a mission of death; and yet Africa 
great personal influence, which made him so| must be evangelized, christianized, as much so 
ugeful in that locality, but the love which he as this country. 

bore to his Lord, and the earnestness with which} The first experience of those who labored to 
he devoted himself to his service. Faithfulness | establish. the colony was discouraging. They 
in this kind of service prepares the way for en-| had to struggle against sickness occasioned by 
larged service in enlarged spheres. T. P. hoped | change and exposure ; against troubles brought 
the words of counsel just offered would not be| upon them by the slave trade; and they were 
lost sight of by the children now leaving school ; | disheartened and oppressed ; but all that is no 
and that they would be found as faithful laborers reason for believing the enterprise to be im- 
in this work afterwards. | practicable. Such is the history of all new 
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countries. It was so with California and Aus- 
tralia, with their healthy climate, and especially 
so with our own country, and you cannot plant 
a colony without anticipating these disadvan- 
tages. 

Our people have recently taken courage and 
show more activity. They now cultivate about 
500,000 coffee trees. The demand for coffee 
has increased, and they have increased their 
efforts, and coffee has become quite an export, 
and I think will be more so, as the coffee tree 
grows spontaneously. In 1853 there was not a 
pound of sugar produced in the Republic. Our 
attention was called to the subject in 1855, and 
now we are exporting sugar and molasses to 
England and America, and export it too in our 
own vessels, of which we have about thirty. We 
export ivory and palm oil also, the latter of 
which is destined to become a staple of great 
importance ; and as the demand and the means 
for trade and manufacture extend, just so fast 
new desires and new motives are awakened, and 
industry aod order ensue. And Africans will 
work. I have known them to come from the 
back country a distance of twenty-five days’ 
travel, bringing loads of ivory and palm oil on 
their backs. Our exports at a single port last 
year amounted to about $190,000, our imports 
to about $140,000. Politically considered, we 
have a republican government, choose our Presi- 
dent once in two years; have a Legislature of 
two branches, and an organized militia; but no 
division into States, and consequently no dis- 
putes about State rights. We extend protection 
over a country 500 miles on the coast and 200 
into the interior, and to all are secured the right 
of trial by jury. Those returned from this 
country are about 15,000; and we carried and 
use your language with us, which is being spread 
somewhat among the tribes of the continent, for 
they urge us to take and educate their children. 
—African Repository. 











DR. RUSH ON WAR. 

I know the early use of a gun is recommend- 
ed in our country to teach young men the use 
of fire arms, and thereby to prepare them for 
war and battle. But why should we inspire 
our youth, by such exercises, with hostile ideas 
towards their fellow creatures? Let us rather 
instil into their minds sentiments of universal 
benevolence to men of all nations and colors. 
Wars originate in error and vice. Let us erad- 
icate these by proper modes of education, and 
wars will cease to be necessary in our country. 
The divine Author and lover of peace will then 
suffer no man to do us wrong ; yea, he will re- 
prove kings for our sake, saying, “Touch not my 
anointed and do my people no harm.” Should 
the nations with whom war isa trade approach 
our coasts, they will retire from us, as Satan did 
from our Saviour, when he came to assault him ; 

_and for the same reason, because they will “ find 
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nothing in us” congenial to their malignant 


dispositions ; for the flames of war can be spread 
from one nation to another only by the conduct- 
ing medium of vice and error. 

—— + ~0r 

For Friends’ Review. 


(Written by E. F. D. in the 16th year of her age, 
a few weeks before her death, and while in apparent 
perfect health.) 

Yes, thy child is gone, mother, 
Gone from thy home ; 

*Twas too pure a treasure, mother, 
To call all thy own; 

Gone to realms of light, mother, 
Gone from worldly wo, 

Gone to Jesus’ home, mother, 
Where living waters flow. 

Then let the lashes droop, mother, 
O’er the bright blue eye, 

That soon again mayfopen, mother, 
In her home beyond the sky ; 

Then fold the icy hands, mother, 
O’er the pulseless heart 

That ne’er ayain may know, mother, 
Sorrow’s piercing dart. 

And lay flowers, bright flowers, mother, 
Around her silent head, 

And lay the grass-grown sod, mother, 
O’er her dark earth-bed. 

But weep not, gentle mother, 
Thy child is happy now, 

Another star has risen, mother, 
On thy Saviour’s brow; 

Another harp is swept, mother, 
By that angel hand, 

Another voice is singing, mother, 
In that heavenly band. 

And though thy tears may fall, mother, 
And thy heart oft rebel, 

Yet thou mayst hear the words, mother, 
God doeth all things well. 





For Friends’ Review. 
LITTLE AND LOW. 
Little and low—little and low— 
From the hearts’s gushing fountain a language doth 
flow ; 
We beseech Thee, great Father! wherever we go, 
Whether crown’d with rich blessings, or shrouded in 
wo 
Upon thy servants, that thou wilt bestow 
The power to keep ever little and low. 


For, not only when filled with the good things of 
life 

Doth the heart rise rebellious, in arrogant strife, 

But e’en in affliction, the swellings of pride 

And unsubdued nature our efforts deride, 

Without thy assistance, before thee to bow, 

And keep, as we always should, little and low. 


Thou knowest we are passing full swiftly away, 
That the unfolding bud is oft prone to decay ; 
That the object just gained, or the friend most be- 
loved, . 
From our stricken hearts oft is in mercy removed, 
To arouse our perceptions more clearly to know 
And follow Truth’s peintings, while little and low. 


Yet, e’en in the crowded street, e’en in the mart, 
Or mercantile exchange, where business and art 
Divide the attention, thy grace full and free, 

If we follow its teachings must lead us to Thee. 

Ah, ‘‘ Wonderful, Counsellor,’’ wilt thou not show 
Thy seeking ones how to keep little and low? 
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O, Father! remember in mercy, we pray, 

The souls that inhabit those mansions of clay, 

Engaged in the conflict which darkens our land, 

And cause the destroyer to stay his dread hand, 

Which already “hath brought to our hearth-stones 
a woe, 

And in death hath laid many a manly form low. 


Cast not off in their blindness the works of thy 
hand ; 

O! preside in the councils of those who command ; 

Chain the billows of wrath, which now surgingly 
roar, 

The fathers, sons, husbands, and brothers restore ; 

Cause hearts long divided, together to flow, 

And in thy blessed counsel, keep little‘and low. 


Little, and low,—little and low— 
From the heart’s gushing fountain the language doth 
flow; 
We beseech, Thee, great Father! wherever we go, 
Whether crowned with rich blessings, or shrouded 
in wo 
Upon thy servants, that thou wilt hestow 
The power to keep ever little and low! 
R. H. H, 
Waynesville, Ohio. 


inhalant 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InrELLIGENcE.—Livery ool dates are to the 
8th inst. 


Great Brrraiv.—Lord Palmerston had informed 
the House of Commons that the government was 
decidedly in favor of direct steam communication 
between America and Ireland, and regarded Galway 
as the most central point for the British terminus of 
the line, but was not yet prepared to state its 
intentions definitely. Ministers subsequently de- 
clared that they could enter into no arrangement 
until the company was in a position to carry it out, 
which would not be before the 2d month next. In 
a debate on navy matters, a member said there was 
a desire on the part of the French government to 
come to an understanding with England with regard 
to their respective naval forces, and urged the govern- 
ment to meet that desire. Lord Palmerston replied 
that such an arrangement with one power would be 
impracticable, and that all naval powers would have 
to be parties to such a proceeding. To an inquiry 
whether the government intended to allow any 
European power to obtain possession of Tetuan or 
any part of the coast of Morocco, the same Minister 
answered that the inability of Morocco to pay the 
sum agreed upon in its treaty of peace with Spain 
had given rise to long negotiations, and a protracted 
occupation of Tetuan by the latter, but there was no 
reason to suppose it intended to retain permanent 
possession, after the conditions of peace were fulfilled. 
Negotiations were still in progress, and the British 
government was prepared to use its good offices to 
aid in an amicable settlement. Parliament was 
prorogued on the 6th. On the last day of the session, 
Lord Palmerston stated his views on the blockading 
question. He saidin effect that if the blockading 
force should allow one ship to enter a blockaded 
port by payment of duties, the blockade is raised 
from that time. A belligerent may seal a port, but 
if he willingly admits one vessel his right is gone. 

The news of the battle of Bull Run, consisting of 
such accounts as were first given, was received on 
the 4th inst., and caused a profound sensation. 

Lord John Russell has been made a peer, with the 
title of Earl Russell, and has taken his seat in the 
House of Lords. 

The authorities of Southwark, London, had granted 
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permission to lay street railways in seven or eight of 
the principal thoroughfares. 

Another fire had oceurred near the scene of the 
last great conflagration, but it was confined to narrow 
limits, the loss amounting to about £15,000.’ The 
insurance companies, on account of the heavy losses 
they had sustained by these fires, had combined to 
raise the rates of insurance. 


Iraty.—Gen. Cialdini announced that the Reac- 
tionists had attempted a combined and simultaneous 
movement 4n several provinces, but had been every- 
where defeated. The Italian government had deter- 
mined to withdraw the permission given to the Swiss 
lately in the service of Francis II, to remain at 
Naples. The Swiss Minister at Turin had protested 
energetically, as this permission was one of the 
conditions of the capitulation of Gaeta. 

The subscriptions offered for the Italian loan of 
500,000,000 francs amounted to 963,000,000 francs. 


Avstria.—The President of the lower house of the 
Reichsrath having declared, on the 27th, that the 
retirement of members on the preceding day arose 
from a misapprehension of his words, those who had 
withdrawn resumed their seats. 


Turkey.—The new Minister of War is effecting im- 
portant reforms in his department, dismissing a 
great number of dependents of the late Minister and 
his friends, who had been enrolled, and paid, as 
officers, without either military knowledge or the 
performance of service, and otherwise reduving ex- 
penses while increasing the efficiency of the service. 


Cuina.—The withdrawal of the allied forces from 
Canton is stated to be fixed for next month, and the 
former British Commissioner at that port had return- 
ed from the north to resume his position. 


Sourn Amgrica.—The Peruvian government has 
commenced preparations for opening the navigation 
of the Amazon river, by sending a commission of 
eleven persons to Great Britain to superintend the 
building of vessels for the expedition. 


Domestic.—The banks of New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston have jointly agreed to take at par 
$50,000,000 of the new‘ government loan, with the 
privilege of taking an additional fifty millions on the 
15th of 10th mo., and a like sum on the 15th of 
12th mo., at the same rate, unless the amount shall 
have been previously subscribed as a national loan; 
it being understood and agreed that no other Govern- 
ment Stocks, Bonds or Treasury Notes, except those 
payable on demand, shall be negotiated or paid out 
by the government until the 2d mo. next, should 
the banks avail themselves of both privileges; or 
until 12th mo. 15th, if they use the first only; or 
until 10th mo. 15th, if they take but the present 
$50,000,000; except that the government may nego- 
tiate in Europe, or through subscription to the Na- 
tional Loan. Treasury Notes, bearing interest at 
7.30 per cent., are to be issued for the amount taken. 

In the U.S. Cireuit Court of New York city, the 
Grand Jury has presented the Journal of Commerce, 
News, Day Book and Freeman’s Journal, of New 
York, and the Brooklyn Eagle, for ‘‘ encouraging the 
rebels, now in arms against the Federal government, 
by expressing sympathy and agreement with them, 
the duty of acceding to their demands, and dis- 
satisfaction with the employment of force to over- 
come them.”’ 

The President, in pursuance of the act of Congress, 
approved 7th mo. 13th, issued a proclamation on the 
16th inst., declaring a complete non-intercourse with 
all the rebel States, by land and sea, the forfeiture 
of all goods, wares, and merchandize, passing to or 
from those States, with the vessels. or. vehicles con- 
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veying them, and the forfeiture, after 15 days from 
the date of the proclamation, of all vessels belonging 
in whole, or in part, to any citizen or inhabitant of 
said States, found at sea or in any part of the United 
States. Western Virginia, and such other parts of 
that or other rebel States as may maintain a loyal 
adhesion to the Union and the Constitution, or may 
be occupied and controlled by the United States 
forces, are excepted from the operation of this proc- 
lamation. District Attorneys, Marshals, and officers 
of the revenue and of the military and naval forces, 
ate enjoined to be vigilant in executing said act; 
leaving any party feeling himself aggrieved to apply 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for the remission of 
any penalty or forfeiture, which he is by law author- 
ized to graut, if, in his judgment, the special circum- 
stances of any case require it. 

Judge Catron, of the U. 8. Supreme Court, has 
been expelled from Nashville, Tenn., by a vigilance 
committee, for refusing to resign the judgeship. He 
was compelled-toléde-his sick wife there. T. A. R. 
Nelson, st Tennesseé; who has persistently op- 
posed se faa his State, was arrested in Lee Co., 
Va., on the 4th “inst., on a charge of treason, while 
on his way to Washington to claim a seat in Con 
gress. He was sent to Richmond, where he is re- 
ported to be at large on parole. 


The State Department has issued the following 
notice: ‘‘Until further notice, no person will be 
allowed to go abroad from a port of the United 
States without a passport, either from this Depart- 
ment or countersigned by the Secretary of State, nor 
will any person be allowed to land in the United 
States without a passport from a minister or consul 
of the United States, or if a foreigner, from his own 
government, countersigned by such minister or con- 
sul. This regulation, however, is not to take effect 
in regard to persons coming from abroad until a 
reasonable time shall have elapsed for it to become 
known in the country from which they may pro- 
ceed.”’ 


The report that Garibaldi has offered his services 
to our government, is contradicted by the Philadel- 
phia F ress, on the authority of a letter from Turin ; 
which also states that he wishes to organize a 
national subscription in Italy, as a tribute from one 
free nation to another. 


The Virginia State Convention, in session at Wheel- 
ing, has passed an ordinance creating a new State of 
thirty-nine of the western counties, to be called 
Kanawha ; permitting certain adjoining ones to come 
in if a majority express a desire to do so; and pro- 
viding for an election to be held 10th mo. 29th, for 
a convention to frame a constitution, at which the 
question for and against a new State shall also be 
submitted to the people. 

Jefferson Davis is stated to have issued a proclama- 
tion ordering all Union men in the South to depart 
within forty days, on pain of punishment as alien 
enemies. 

Military movements.—From various indications, it 
appears that the rebel commanders in Virginia have 
been gradually moving their forces nearer the 
Potomac, with a view, as many suppose, of en- 
deavoring to enter Maryland for the purpose of en- 
couraging the disloyal portion of the population and 
receiving aid in return, and perhaps with the ulti- 
mate design of attacking Washington from different 
quarters simultaneously. The government and the 
military authorities have been making active prepara- 
tions to meet any attempts which may be made. 
Large numbers of troops have been forwarded to 
Washington to supply the places of those whose 
three months’ term of service had expired, and on 
the 19th inst., the Secretary of Warissued a circular 
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to the Governors of the Eastern and Middle States, 
except Delaware and including Michigan, requesting 
them to forward or cause to be forwarded im- 
mediately to Washington all volunteer regiments or 
parts of regiments enrolled within their respective 
States, whether armed and equipped or not ; offi- 
cers of regiments not full to fill their ranks as early 
as possible. 
responded, and the troops have been and will be sent 
on as rapidly as possible. 
departments in Delaware, Maryland, and part of 
Virginia, with the city of Washington, have been 


All the Governors addressed promptly 


The different military 


united in one grand department, under the command 


of Gen. McClellan, thus placing Generals Dix and 


Banks in subordinate positions. Fortress Monroe is 
excepted from this arrangement. Gen. Wool has 
been plaged in command at that place. 

Gen. McClellan onf the 16th issued an order revok- 
ing all passes previously given to enter or go through 
the lines of the army in Virginia, or ¥ cress the 
river, and providing more stringent regulations. Some 
skirmishes without important results, have occurred 
in Fairfax County. In Western Virginia, a party of 
200 rebels near Grafton, were defeated with consider- 
able loss by an inferior body of Federal troops. 

Twenty-four persons who had been made prisoners 
in the battle of Bull Run, and taken to Richmond, 
have been released on parole and returned to Wash- 
ington. Some of them estimate the number of 
prisoners still at Richmond, including the wounded, 
at from ten to twelve hundred, and state that they 
were kindly treated. Some others were released un- 
conditionally, on acconnt of services rendered by 
them to wounded soldiers of the rebel army. 

The account given last week of the battle near 
Springfield, Mo., was founded on the statements first 
published, which details subsequently received con- 
siderably modify. The United States forces engag- 
ed arestated to have numbered only about 5,300, and 
although the loss on the other side is admitted to be 
heavy, the Federal troops were finally obliged to re- 
tire, which they did in good order. At the last ac- 
counts they were at Rolla, whither reinforcements 
had been sent. The report of the death of Gens. 
McCullough and Price proves incorrect. The latter 
has since issued a proclamation, stating that the late 
battle has given him control of alarge portion of the 
State, that his forces are organized under the State 
laws for its protection, warning peaceable citizens 
to return to their homes, and denouncing the pro- 
visional government as a usurpation. Various points 
in southwestern Missouri, have been occupied by the 
rebels. Two other columns of rebel troops are in the 
State; one of 12,000 men under Gen. Hardee, moving 
northward through the centre, apparently directed 
against Pilot Knob, which commands one of the rail- 
roads to St. Louis ; the other, of an unknown number, 
under Gens. Pillow and Thompson, occupying New 
Madrid and its vicinity, probably with designs upon 
St. Louis. In Northern Missouri, Gen. Pope has 
issued stringent regulations for the navigation of the 
Missouri river, requiring from ail captains of boats a 
pledge made before a magistrate, in no way to aid 
the rebels the boat to be confiscated for any infrac- 
tion. A train on the Hannibal and St. Joseph rail- 
road, conveying United States troops, having been 
fired into at Palmyra, Gen. Pope ordered a force to be 
sent tothe spot, and quartered on the people, and con- 
tributions to the value of $10,000 to be levied in the 
county, and $50,000 in the town, as apenalty. The 
town of Commerce has been taken by the rebels and 
re-iaken by United States forces. An engagement 
between small bodies has also taken place at Charles- 
ton, in which the rebels were routed. Every thing 
indicates the probability of a desperate struggle in 
Missouri. St. Louis is placed under martial law. 


